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deplorably bad was inevitable, owing to the character
of the two parties. Quite half the sympathy which
is accorded to the Royalists is clue to the popular con-
ception of the " Cavalier " and " Roundhead." The
former is usually typified as a man with long hair,
well dressed, brave, generous, warm-hearted, and a
gentleman. The latter is pictured as a man soberly
dressed, hypocritical, snivelling, sneaking, and mean ;
averse to all forms of gaiety, however innocent; and,
in short, all that is implied by the single adjective
" dour," used in its very worst sense. And as is usually
the case, the popular view is grossly exaggerated.
The Royalists were not all like the Royalists of the
so-called historical novel, and the Parliamentarians
were not all like their representatives in the same
works. And, while it is true that the king relied
principally upon the upper classes, yet the Great
Rebellion was essentially a war of parties, and many-
nobles and gentlemen were found ranged upon the
side of the opposition.

The average Cavalier was a man amiable in many
respects, brave, commonly honourable, and probably
more attentive to the fashions of the day in dress
than his opponents. At the same time, he was likely
to be licentious ; he was coarse, according to modern
ideas; and he was brutal, if judged by the same
standard. He was, in fact, a seventeenth-century
gentleman, a man not superior in general character
to the Squire Westerns of a later date, and having
both the virtues and the vices common in his station
of life at that particular period. On the other hand,
the average Puritan was in character the direct